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THE GLORY of the CITIES 


BY F. HORACE McFARLAND 


SECOND PAPER 


BUFFALO: A CITY OF HOMES 


HEN one of the charitable 
WV organizations of Buffalo sent 
out a call for a hundred auto- 
mobiles to be placed at its disposal for 
the purpose of giving an exhilarating 
fresh-air’ experience of swift motion 
through the parks to the children of 
motorless parents, more than double the 
number of machines asked for were 
promptly presented, ready for use. The 
impression of cheerfully rendered service 
for others, thus given, is borne out as 
one investigates the life and the ideals 
and the habits of this city of the Pan- 
American Exposition. But such was not 
my first impression. 
Buffalo? The name stood for a city 
of hustling progress, the gateway through 
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which there poured and floated the com- 
merce and business, not alone of the 
Empire State, but of an inland empire. 
It meant to me great stretches of bald 
asphalted streets—for Buffalo was early 
converted to the virtues of plentiful 
paving. I thought of the daintily beau- 
tiful Exposition carried to success by her 
people, and mournfully distinguished as 
the place of martyrdom for an American 
President. The proximity of attacked 
Niagara, and my remembrance of Buffalo 
business men connected with certain 
strenuous hours of appearances before 
the President, a Congressional Com- 
mittee, and the Secretary of War, gave 
impression of Buffalo as mostly com- 


mercialism, and as reveling cheerfully 
SYS 
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and electrically in the spoliation of the 
great cataract. 

So, when I came to think of cities in 
terms of their true glory, Buffalo first 
presented no such claim as I shall now 
make for her, after seeing into the heart 
of the city and those who make it. 

For now it seems to me, not in the 
least closing my eyes to her commerce, 
her railways, her manufactures, her rapid 


progress in population, that Buffalo stands _ 


out most strongly as a city of homes— 
of individual American homes, too; not 
mere flat-cramped, closet-roomed “ apart- 
ments ” or pigeonholes for humanity. 

This glory of any city has long been 
claimed by a larger sister as her dis- 
tinction; but the Keystone claim, con- 
sidered against the surroundings, the 
individuality, the comfort, and the public 
provision for home efficiency found to 
prevail in Buffalo, can hardly be main- 
tained. To go about the streets of this 
city of the lakes, whether along Delaware 
Avenue or North Street, or through the 
industrial residence section of the “ East 
Side,” is to see that here the separated, 
individual home is the rule. But one 
“block” or “row” of connected houses 
1s said to exist in Buffalo, and it is made 
up of homes costing $10,000 each or 
more. ‘The workers, be they high-salaried 
or labor-waged, live in separate houses, 
mostly on tree-lined, grass-edged streets, 
within available walking distance of city- 
provided greenery of park or parkway. 
Some of these houses are “ two-family ” 
homes; but they are distinctly not hke 
the all-too-familiar tenements of our 
congested cities, nor the ‘rows ” of mo- 
notonous sameness—simply tenements 
laid down !—seen in others. 

Measure the relation: Buffalo’s four 
hundred thousand live and work and 
pleasure themselves over forty-two square 
miles of the plain abutting Lake Erie’s 
eastern end, while a single square mile of 
Manhattan’s awful‘ Fast Side ” holds just 
as many humans, who there surely work, 
while they attempt to live and pleasure ! 

Buffalo also has an “East Side.” 
Thither I went, traversing miles of 
smoothly paved streets set with the 
homes of the thousands who have made 
this city their first abiding-place in 
America—Italians, Poles, Hungarians, 


and those from the central and southern 
European nations. ‘T'wo-and-a-half-story 
houses, with lawns and open spaces all 
about, prevailed. A fenceless neighbor- 
hood it was, but by no means childless ; 
for the potential Americans were thick 
about the yards and the streets, forcing 
a contrast between their here happy con- 
dition as compared with that of the gutter- 
playing children of crowded New York. 

Inquiry informed me that these real 
homes rented for from $15 to $18 per 
month. The conclusion one had to 
arrive at was that, in this sort of pro- 
vision for her sweating thousands of mill 
and factory workers, Buffalo was build- 
ing citizens with unusual efficiency. 


But there were other homes to see— 


miles of them—residences of skilled 
workers, of clerks and business men, 
and, finally, of the commercial, profes- 
sional, and political leaders. Widely 
differing in cost and size and beauty, 
all have one feature in common—they 
are set in green. Lawns to the front of 
them, lawns between, lawns in the rear. 
In the streets, trees, often in superb 
double rows on each side, growing in 
lawns of grassy strips. ‘Taking from a 
high building a June view over the city, 
it seemed, save in the very heart of the 
business district, almost a forest. From 
the Niagara River great pumps lift one 
hundred and thirty millions of gallons of 
water daily to serve the needs of Buffalo, 
while silently, invisibly, unobtrusively, 
but most beneficently, the trees of Buffalo 
lift and coolingly evaporate every sum- 
mer day other millions of gallons to 
make glad her streets and her people. 
Buffalo surely lives in a glory of summer 
green. By an admirable and unusual 
provision on some streets, she keeps the 
green at full efficiency, for the wires are 
underground, and a duplicated service of 
sewers, conduits, gas and water pipes 
on each side of the street prevents con- 
stant root irritation. . 

That the home idea is solidly planted 
in Buffalo is readily seen when one con- 
siders the residence of a man of wealth, 
who, loving the city and foreseeing in 
time her greatness, has held thirteen 
acres of a homestead right in the heart 
of things. There his beloved elms grow 
stately, the rolling lawns sweep away 
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from the finely modest home, and the 
rich beauty of a park is visible to pass- 
ing thousands. 

The homes of the people of wealth are, 
outwardly at least, singularly free from 
garish architectural pretensions, and are 
truly homelike. It would be hard to 
imagine streets suggesting more comfort 
or presenting more home beauty than 
Delaware Avenue, or North Street, or 
West Ferry Street. These noble thor- 
oughfares, akin to the very best of Wash- 
ington, and indeed superior because 
adorned by greater maturity of tree 
growth, and also by more harmonious 
buildings, are models for all America. 
May the day soon come when an Amer- 
ican city will be ashamed that cannot 
show at least the beginnings of such 
avenues of municipal and individual co- 
operation toward the city beautiful as 
are so well typified in busy Buffalo! 

It is easy to pass from the glory of 
homes in Buffalo to the glory of streets, 
for one supplements the other essen- 
tially. This city is most fortunate in 
her street plan, which includes a num- 
ber of radiating avenues similar to those 
that distinguish the National capital. 
Indeed, the same engineering skill was 
availed of in planning Buffalo, after 
George Washington had pointed the way 
in his inimitable conception for “the 
Federal City;” for Joseph Ellicott, who 
was associated with Major L’Enfant in 
the making of the Washington plan, is 
credited with the lines of Buffalo. 

Taking advantage of the curves of the 
harbor and the lake’s end, and of the 
noble stream of Niagara, the streets of 
the city avoid monotonous gridiron rec- 
tilinearity. There result some junctions, 
of which the builders of Buffalo have 
availed themselves in making it most 
beautiful. Even at square intersections 
the occasional use of a diamond-shaped 
open space has provided variety, beauty, 
and good vistas. 

The coming together of North and 
Richmond Streets with Porter Avenue 
affords an open space, and it was a great 
conception to there locate, at the exact 
focus of the view, the singularly elegant 
campanile-like tower of the First Presby- 
terian Church. Merely to see this church 
as one rides down Richmond Street is 
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an education in civic beauty well worth 
the visit; and the continuing influence 
of such beauty upon the people is of 
priceless value. Here is education dif- 
fering essentially from the cultivation in 
municipal ugliness too considerably pre- 
vailing in American cities. 

The new McKinley monument is a 
glory of Buffalo, in that it memorializes 
the martyr President in the city of his 
last utterance and his untimely death, 
while stimulating strongly the obviously 
present sense of and desire for dignified 
public beauty. Standing impressively 
in Niagara Square, at the beginning of 
Delaware Avenue, it constantly recalls 
the sad and anxious days in 1901, as 
well as the beautiful life and character 
it commemorates. 

From the pride of streets—streets of 
homes as well as of business—we may 
step readily to the glory of parks in 
Buffalo, for the parks are close by, and 
of use to the people. “The Front” 
gives a bit of river view to the public, 
free from the incursions of commerce, © 
but with the picturesque quality of a 
vast lake traffic passing in the distance. 
It would have been a greater glory to 
this city of the lakes had more water 
front been retained for the public bene- 
fit; -yet here at least is one superb 
green spot for water scenery and breath 
to the people, close to much of the popu- 
lation. 

At right angles from “The Front” 
parkways stretch away---one southeast 
to the Terrace, in the business center, 
with Niagara Square and the City Hall 
close by its ending in the business 
center, where Delaware Avenue carries 
on the parkway idea for its miles of un- 
usual urban beauty of home and high- 
way. Northeast and north, passing 
“The Circle,” the parkway ends in 
Buffalo’s largest area of the people’s out- 
doors, Delaware Park, impinging upon 
the area in which the Pan-American 
Exposition was held. Great lawns, 
pleasant tree groups that are almost 
forests, a lake made useful by a flotilla 
of pleasure boats, and all the accesso- 
ries by which modern park administra- 
tion seeks best to conserve the public’s 
health and happiness, are here. 

Southeast from Delaware Park a tree- 
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lined avenue swings away with its two 
hundred feet width of greenery to 
Humboldt Park, just about in Buffalo’s 
geographical center, and well serving 
its industrial ‘‘ East Side.” From Hum- 
boldt Park southward Fillmore Avenue 
continues the parkway effect, but it 
ends short of a connection—needed 
and hoped for—with South Park and 
Cazenovia Park. I believe too fully in 
the public spirit of the men of Buffalo, 
who do things, to fear that this connec- 
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when, several Years since, I first saw 
this Humboldt Park wading pool, I did 
hot understand it? Coming suddenly 
upon the great circle of it, stone-edged, 
green-rimmed, flower-bedecked, I thought 
it but an artificial and simply ornamental 
pond. But in a moment the joyous 
noise of the children’s shouts and the 
novel—to me—sight of scores of small 
people wading in this pond unrestrained, 
convinced me that I had happened on 
something very much worth while. 


A LAWN ON THE ALBRIGHT ESTATE 


tion will not be made, or that larger 
park areas, to accommodate and more 
rapidly Americanize the incoming throng 
of iron-working aliens needed by South 
Buffalo, willnot be added. ‘To meet the 
wholesome proportion of an acre of park 
surface to each hundred of population, 
this great city must treble its area of 
public lands. 

But we have passed too rapidly ina 
mere topographical survey along a most 
attractive parkway. Returning, let us 
seek the humanities, here in Humboldt 
Park, at the wading pool. 

Shall I be ashamed to confess that 
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One little girl of perhaps six or eight 
summers. was just making her entrance 
into the water along the gentle slope of 
the pool’s edge. Clothes held up in 
her chubby hands, she toddled slowly 
and with a perfectly solemn countenance 
toward the center. Deeper she went, 
and slower, but there was no change in 
her expression of gravity and absorption. 
At last the eighteen-inch utmost depth 
was attained just as her clothes-filled 
hands touched the water’s surface, and, I 
fear, the clothes also touched the wet. 
Then came quickly a beatific smile, which 
persisted as she delightedly made her way 
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across the remaining half of the watery 
diameter to the further edge of the pool. 
Here stood a pleasant-looking building, 
and on its steps a pleasanter-looking wo- 
man, to whom came the wading child, 
smile, wetness, and all, in serene happi- 
ness. For was not this the people’s 
palace, with this attendant to wait upon 
this small representative of the sovereign 
owners, seeing that she came to no harm ? 

Other cities have wading pools, I now 
know, but each time I return to Buffalo, 
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journey along Humboldt Parkway, re- 
entering Delaware Park and keeping 
on to its western edge, where stands a 
permanent and majestic structure, surely 
a pride and a glory of Buffalo—the AI- 
bright Art Gallery. Of noble propor- 
tions, nobly placed, it ministers to every 
sense of beauty and fitness, while its 
pure Ionic columns lead the eye and the 
mind up above the workaday world. 
And it is for the people, emphatically, 
as I realized completely when its donor 
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and get the spirit of this one, I thank 
God on the spot for the civilization of 
his Christianity, which alone makes 
men see to_it that the children may play 
and grow and run and wade, in happy 
safety ! 

So, indeed, are Buffalo’s parks, though 
all too scant in present area for her 
teeming thousands, a very proper glory 
of the city. Even though limited in ex- 
tent, it 1s only right to say that every 
square foot counts and is available, and 
that the parkway connections bring the 
parks to the people most efficiently. 

We may well continue our retracing 


told me of a visit to it on the previous 
Sunday, when he found himself person- 
ally acquainted with but two individuals 
out of the four thousand who reverently 
traversed its stately interior. 

This, the people’s palace of the fine 
arts of painting and sculpture, is itself a 
glory of the fine art of architecture, for 
it has been characterized as the best 
example of pure Greek architecture to 
be found in America. Impressive in its 
proportions as one approaches from the 
main avenue of travel on the west, it is 
even more impressive from Delaware 
Park on the east, because there it is 
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Seen on the gentle eminence which it 
crowns. Standing between the splendid 
monoliths which support the eastern 
approach to its central statuary court, 
the view as one looks over the people’s 
lake into the greenery of the people’s 
park is not merely beautiful—it is inspir- 
ing in the extreme. For is not all this, 


the very essence of the fine arts of the 


_ world, for the “ plain people ”’ in a hus- 
tling, busy, commercially successful city? 
And is it not so because of the spirit of 
those same people, themselves providing 
the green park setting, while one of 
them contributes to his fellows the gem? 

Of the interior detail of this lovely 
gallery I may write only in close restraint, 
by reason of my own limitations of tech- 
nical knowledge. That in a peculiar 
sense it 1s satisfying and uplifting I 
know, for I have always felt the up- 
lift. That in a special way it is of the 
people I also know, for I have enjoyed 
one of the frequent loan exhibitions in 
the Albright Art Gallery, in pleasant 
company with the business men who— 
astonishing fact !—themselves. support 
and foster and personally enjoy the 
great work. Init is an Art School, and 
the energetic promoter of corporate 
affairs who proudly showed me its ap- 
pointments and described its useful 
service to the people was also its enthu- 
siastic head for the current year. 

One thing I must mention of this art 
gallery, in justice, and perhaps as a fur- 
ther glory of the whole enterprise—the 
unusual taste shown in its interior fit- 
tings of floor and wall surface, and the 
really remarkable discrimination which 
so places the paintings hung as to make 
them most completely effective. One is 
drawn irresistibly through a corridor by 
the cunningly placed color-study at its 
extreme end, only to find, as he turns, that 
he has just walked away from an arrange- 
ment quite as effective. The Buffalo 
Fine Arts Academy has not indefinite 
resources, but it uses most wisely what 
it has, and with results out of all propor- 
tion to the means. And the people of 
Buffalo who accumulate works of the 
great masters of painting seem to do so 
with a full thought of the loan exhibitions 
in this great gallery which will cause their 
treasures to become fully available to the 
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throngs of workers in iron and wood, in 
machinery and in trade, who here come 
in touch with the spirit of art as they 


visit freely on Sundays. 


That in this gallery are displayed as. 
chief treasures full-size original models of 
two of Saint-Gaudens’s noblest achieve- 
ments Is a justifiable pride of its manage- 
ment. The wonderful Shaw Memorial 
is thus here in completeness, even though 
not in the enduring bronze of its Boston 
home. The original plaster model of the 
Stevenson Memorial, one of the strong- 
est conceptions of the great sculptor, 
draws its thousands to do honor alike to 
the sweet soul whose life inspired it and 
the great genius who made it. This 
model was given to the Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy by Mr. Saint-Gaudens, the 
bronze being installed in St. Giles’s 
Cathedral, Edinburgh. A further con- 
nection with America’s greatest sculptor 
is found in the four monumental figures 
for the caryatid pecrticoes of the north 
and.south wings of the gallery, which, the 
last works of the artist, are about to be 
put in place. It is not improper to note 
that these figures were paid for in a spirit 
which made the return to the uncom- 
mercial sculptor perhaps the most con- 
siderable in his life. 

I wonder whether my readers have 
noticed an approach I have been making 
to the energizing glory of Buffalo in these 
appreciative remarks of her inhabitants 
and their deeds? For I amconstrained 
to feel that in a notable way Buffalo’s 
men are her glory. There is no invidi- 
ous comparison in mind in this  state- 
ment. These business men, who con- 
duct large enterprises, and who, by all 
the rules of the game, ought to be as 
characteristically selfish as men of affairs 
are supposed to be, seem very much 
otherwise. ‘They have liberally laid out 
and liberally maintained their city, cre- 
ating largely that civic beauty which is 
pure utility. Their courage and public 
spirit enabled them to follow Chicago's 
“White City” with their unique Pan- 
American Exposition, and not to suffer in 
fair comparison, while they shouldered 
alone and successfully the financial load. 

I know of cities in which improve- 
ménts—as water, sewers, paving, parks-— 
grudgingly follow after the distant build- 
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ing line; but in Buffalo these adjuncts 
have preceded settlement and home 
erection. When a certain notable Na- 
tional industry sent out a call for the 
presentation of advantages, in thought 
of removing its great works, Buffalo’s 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
spoke with dignity and restraint, and I 
have read with admiration their state- 
ment for the city, so pleasingly differing 
from the usual flamboyant promotion 
literature. | 
Such a city, developed as Buffalo has 
been, rapidly but solidly, ought to be 
reflected in its people. Indeed, my study 
of cities convinces me that.in a curious 
way the composite personality of a com- 
munity is quite adequately to be noted 
in the countenance of its citizens. I 
could, if this were not a“ glory ” series, 
give some pictorial examples that would 
be unpleasantly recognizable! But the 
picture of the Buffalonian composite 
would stand all tests, I am sure, and 
show forth as an example of the best in 
aspiring America, tempered by I know 
not what strain of Old World estheticism. 
suffalo is growing, and her expanding 
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manufactures and commerce demand 
increasing population. I will spare read- 
ers the statistical suggestion that her 
output of automobiles could haul the 
German army, or that her stock of 
lumber on hand is sufficient to build a 
fence around the moon; but I can prop- 
erly say that a single metal industry is 


.coming to use more than ten thousand 


workers. ‘They must be aliens, and the 
aliens come in train-loads. Wanting to 
know of them, I talked with a city off- 
cial—a keen, acquainted, observant man. 
He knew his localities, and his troubles— 
for he had to do with the public order— 
yet he was cheerful and optimistic. He 
had seen the natives of Poland, uncouth, 
ignorant, not clean, rapidly improve as 
they ‘caught on.”” The dirty home sur- 
roundings of the first-year Italian immi- 
grants he had noticed give way to flower 
gardens as soon as a near-by park gave 
the public suggestion. ‘The other Euro- 


pean nationalities held no discourage- 
ments for this practical man, and he 
laughed at the idea of America being 
overwhelmed by the class of immigrants 
Mr. Watchorn now lets through his Ellis 
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Island gateway. ‘No, Buffalo isn’t 
being swamped,” he said. ‘We want 
them, these husky men and women; 
we'll make Americans of them in short 
order, with our parks and our schools, 
and our policemen won’t be too much 
overworked while they are learning the 
difference between liberty and license.” 

So Buffalo has a great man-factory, in 
full operation; and her product, edu- 
cated in her schools, soothed in her 
parks, beauty-fed all about her streets 
and in her art zallery, is of Uncle Sam’s 
best sons in a generation. 

After all, and before all, this spirit of 
manhood that makes a city great is a 
God-inspired spirit. I found an out- 
breaking instance of this, but I had to 
dig hard to get the facts from the mod- 
est men of means who did a fine thing, 
and did it so quietly that their left hands 
hardly found it out. In the usual move- 
ment of business, the churches followed 
the residences ‘“ uptown,” until fourteen 
of them had emigrated from the business 
district. There remained a certain Epis- 
copal church—a really fine building, in 
the thick center of commercial affairs— 
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and it was doomed. To have all the 
neighborhood given over to trade seemed 
wrong to one well-todo Presbyterian, 
wherefore he made a quiet suggestion 
to some of his friends, mostly not mem- 
bers of the threatened church. The re- 
sult cost him $150,000 and his friends 
$100,000, with which the church was 
permanently and_ securely endowed. 
But there was a proviso—-that a short 
service be held every week day at noon, 
providing a quick refuge for the tried 
soul, a resting-place for the weary brain, 
right in the heat and the heart of the 
business rush. The church stands there 
now, and does its beneficent work, no 
less a monument to the Creator than a 
memorial to the fine spirit of service that 
Christianity has caused thus to flower in 
the hearts of supposedly sordid men. 
There appeared another instance of 
service in connection with a business so 
vast as to require the services of some 
twelve hundred young women as clerks 
in its office. The unique building hous- 
ing these workers is provided with fil- 
tered and washed air, cooled in summer 
and warined in winter. A mutually run 
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restaurant, a rest parlor, a piano, and 
many pleasant things about, together 
with the entire absence of patronage in 
this service to others, seemed to me to 
make especially pleasing the motto, 
stone-carved above a fountain, ‘‘ Honest 
labor needs no master—simple justice 
needs no slaves.” 

Hardly less impressive to me—a con- 
fessed ‘“‘crank” in the crusade against 
the bill-board ugliness which is endeav- 
oring selfishly to prevail in and about 
all American communities—is Buffalo’s 
notable attitude as to obtrusive adver- 
tising signs. In many cities the bill- 
board men have taken refuge in the 
‘sacred ” right of private property, and 
have defied regulation, restraint, and 
limitation. But Buffalo has a charter 
which gives her some unique rights of self- 
government. Outraged by the “ Gunning 
system ” sky-scraper sign incursions, an 
ordinance was passed limiting signs to 
seven feet in height. Did the Gunning 
system accept? No; it defied the law. 
Able city officials have recently affirmed 
the rights of the people through all the 
courts, and while signs yet disagreeably 
pervade, Judge Lacombe’s decision 
downs the double-deckers. 

An eminent physician and educator, 
himself completely opposed to certain 
movements fostered by the business men 
of Buffalo, spoke to me admiringly of 
these men, nevertheless. Said he, “So- 
ciety here is exceedingly good; there 


are a great many cultivated and edu-- 


cated people, with almost an _ entire 
absence of what might be called ‘the 
fast set.’” I think Buffalo can spare 
the latter, and glory in her deprivation | 
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There are great things yet to be done 
for the public in Buffalo. Indeed, one 
of these great things concerns all Amer. 
ica; for many experiences cause me to 
surmise that if one sat long enough in the 
so-called Union Station on Exchange 
Street in Buffalo, he would be certain 
to see, passing through, any particular 
friend from anywhere, in this. real 
“exchange.” But what an unpleasant 
wait it would be, in a dirty, inadequate, 
ill-managed, and utterly inexousable place 
that was a nuisance in Pan-American 
times and is a positive scandal now! 
Maintained by a railway calling itself 
great, it is great only in its discomforts 
and dangers, and in its daily showing 
of how very poorly poor facilities can be 
handled, when those who must use them 
have prepaid their passage. The respon- 
sibility for the continuance of this vast 
impropriety is said to rest upon the peo- 
ple of Buffalo, who, while realizing that 
it hurts them to have such an entrance, 
and vigorously trying to rid themselves 
of grade crossings, have in some way 
failed in adequately dealing with the 
thirteen railways that ente: the. city. 
Some time, and soon, I hope, Buffalo will 
have a real Union Station which will 
unite facilities rather than annoyances, 
ana which will be universally recognized 
to be architecturally fine as well as prac- 
tically complete. 

But, aside from this somewhat large 
fly in the ointment, Buffalo has so many 
glories, and is an American city of such 
fine spirit and fine accomplishments, 
that many other communities may well 
turn to her as an example and an inspi- 
ration. Hail, Buffalo! 
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